THE THANKLESS MUSE 
AND HER FUGITIVE POETS* 


By DONALD DAVIDSON 


ambitious young Southerner was that he would devote him- 

self for some years, or even so much as a year or month, to 
the art of poetry alone—seriously, high-heartedly, exclusively, 
as if nothing else mattered but to write poetry and explore its 
every aspect. That not one young Southerner but a closely 
joined group, more or less fortuitously assembled at Nashville, 
should indulge themselves to this extent, from about 1920 to 
1927, was a ridiculous aberration that Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Associations and the Booster Clubs of various cities 
might have deplored if it had not seemed so utterly, so absurdly 
unimportant. There was no commercial profit in poetry; but 
there was nothing dangerous either. Poetry did not affect the 
price of cotton or the value of real estate in Atlanta or Miami. 
It did not raise any questions among the clerics as to the Virgin 
Birth; or among scientists as to their secular sanctification of the 
theory of evolution. Seemingly, poetry offered no threat to the 
multiplication of textile mills or the industrial growth of Bir- 
mingham. It could neither hurt nor help the Democratic Party, 
which was licking its wounds and trying to get patched up after 
its disastrous international adventure under Woodrow Wilson. 
Perhaps poetry did have a little something to do with education, 
but neither Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt nor any other 
college president of the nineteen-twenties could have suspected 
that the obscure poetic activities of certain young instructors and 


I N the nineteen-twenties the last thing expected of a really 
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their students would ever be either an asset or a liability to an 
institution of higher learning. 


So the young Southerners who from 1922 to 1925 published 
The Fugitive, a magazine devoted entirely to poetry (most of it 
their own), and who later came to be known as the Fugitive 
group—these rash adventurers could be ignored and as a matter 
of course were largely ignored by the South that was using as its 
mirror of wellbeing the front page of the newspaper, or the so- 
ciety page, or the stock market quotations, And that was, really, 
a very happy situation for John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, 
Robert Penn Warren, Merrill Moore, Walter Clyde Curry, Sid- 
ney Hirsch, and others of the group, including myself.” The 
greatest of all privileges, in a sense, is the privilege of being let 
alone—of being neither promoted, nor subsidized, nor regulated, 
nor suppressed, nor interfered with in any way. Perhaps this is 
one of the great unchartered American rights and underlies those 
that are specifically chartered in the United States Constitution. 
Whether privilege or right, it is something that the South of 
tradition has always understood very well and has warmly de- 
fended. The Fugitives enjoyed the privilege in full measure. 

They could of course have asked themselves the questions that 
one of our rather distant cousins asked himself three centuries 
ago when the fellowship he sought went to a more up-and-coming 
man, and he found himself at Horton, with time on his hands, 
and nothing to do but compose poetry: 


Alas! What boots it with uncessant care 

To tend the home slighted shepherds trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nesera’s hair? 


In 1921 there were seven members of the group: Donald Davidson, James Marshall 
Frank, Sidney Mttron-Hirsch, Stanley Johnson, John Crowe Ransom, Alec B. Steven- 
son, and: Allen Tate. Soon Walter Clyde Curry, Merrill Moore, William Yandell 
Elliott, and William Frierson joined. Later Jesse Wills, Robert Penn Warren, Laura 
Riding (Gottschalk), and Alfred Starr appeared on the Fugitive roster. 
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But we did not for the time being debate or even consider 
Cousin John Milton’s somewhat rhetorical questions. We did not 
need to ask whether the Muse were thankless, so long as we 
found excitement, week by week, year by year, in strictly medi- 
tating, as indeed we did, the art of poetry. We meditated almost 
nothing else besides. The Vanderbilt campus of those days, with 
its few brick buildings scattered among fine trees and good 
Middle Tennessee blue-grass, was our Horton; and since Vander- 
bilt then actually was—as it is not now—on the western border 
of a Southern city not very much expanded, the residential area 
of West End surrounding the campus was but a step from a rural 
countryside. I do not know, and I do not think the scholars 
know, what alternative choices in poetry, or I might say tempta- 
tions, Cousin John Milton was referring to in his cryptic lines 
about sporting with Amaryllis and Neaera. But if Edna St. 
Vincent Millay could be taken as a sort of Amaryllis and Ger- 
trude Stein as a Neaera in the nineteen-twenties, I can say without 
hesitation that they did not tempt us in the slightest. Nor were 
we inclined to ask ourselves whether the price of cotton, the value 
of real estate, the industrialization of the South, the state of re- 
ligion, or the state of science was either profitable or dangerous 
for the state of poetry. We were concerned with strictly medi- 
tating the Muse, thankless or not. The meditation was very 
strict, but paradoxically it was also enthusiastic. 

Strict and enthusiastic are the right adjectives, I believe, and 
discipline and excitement would be the right nouns, to character- 
ize an experience that for some years was an extraordinary ming- 
ling of the formal and informal. This is the experience that I 
want to describe, first of all as something possessing and possessed 
by these young poets as poets—and therefore no doubt common 
to poets in all ages and places; and, second, as an experience that 
maybe was peculiarly Southern in that no such thing had hap- 
pened before in American literary history, and possibly could 
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never have happened but at this particular place at this particular 
time. 

There have been coteries of poets before, of course, who 
gathered regularly and read their verses to one another. For 
example, the Rhymers’ Club, which William Butler Yeats helped 
to found in London, partly out of loneliness and desire for liter- 
ary company. But the gatherings of the Rhymers’? Club—to 
judge from Yeats’s own account—must have been a compound 
of Bohemianism, speechifying, and fin de siécle melancholy— 
with Irish nationalism there too, jostling Pater-worship a little 
impolitely, while Lionel Johnson and Yeats took turns at mono- 
loguing. A Fugitive meeting was nothing like that. Nor could 
it have resembled any gathering of the Latter Day Saints of New 
England, whether at Concord or Brook Farm or the Saturday 
Club. And I certify that a Fugitive meeting could not possibly 
have resembled a meeting of any of the poetry societies that 
sprang up during the rise of the New Poetry—not even of that 
gallant and, I think, most remarkable of all the poetry societies 
of the nineteen-twenties, the Poetry Society of South Carolina, 
which held—and still holds—its meetings in historic South Caro- 
lina Hall at Charleston and which then listed on its roster of 
members, either as practicing poets or patrons, the great names of 
Charleston and South Carolina: I mean the Heywards, Hugers, 
Manigaults, Middletons, Pinckneys, Ravenels, Stoneys, Warings, 
and such others. This particular aspect of the wodlesse oblige 
principle was not so well preserved at Nashville, although we did 
receive certain donations that, added to magazine subscriptions, 
enabled us to meet the modest expenses of publication and to 
offer poetry prizes.” 

Yet we were somehow within the general Southern tradition in 


"In various issues of The Fugitive acknowledgments were made to the following as 
either “patrons” or as donors of prizes: Esther Antheil, Ithaca, N. Y.; The Associated 
Retailers of Nashville; Joel Cheek, Nashville; William C. Cobb, Nashville; Mrs. H. S. 
Coil, Cincinnati, Ohio; Curtis T. Everett, Bombay, India; Simon Ghertner, Nashville; 
Mrs. Isabel R. Mayers, Los Angeles; Mrs. Kenneth McColl, Bennettsville, Ga.; Prof. 
C. A. McMurray, Nashville; Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Sherrer, Oberlin, O.; Mrs. Evelyn 
Stevenson, Nashville; Ward-Belmont College, Nashville; several anonymous donors. 
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having attachments that could be taken as a matter of course. We 
were not detached—not completely detached—for we could as- 
sume that we belonged in an existing, rather stable society as per- 
sons if not as poets. I say this despite the rather too impudent 
Foreword affixed to the first issue of The Fugitive, in which we 
lightly announced that “The Fugitive flees from nothing faster 
than from the high caste Brahmins of the Old South.” This 
meant simply that we wanted our poetry to be judged on its 
merits. We asked no indulgence for our verses on the ground 
that we were Southerners—as some of the lady poet-laureates of 
the South at the time seemed to be doing. 

But as to attachments and assumptions, it is only the back- 
ward look that now allows me to distinguish them as a kind of 
discovery. Our great good fortune was that we shared pretty 
much the same assumptions about society, about man, nature, and 
God. And we were most fortunate in not even having to ask 
ourselves whether or not we were on common ground in such 
matters, As yet we did not know that we were lucky in being able 
to assume that we had common assumptions. We did much 
thinking, but there were some important matters that we did not 
have to think about. It was a blessed sort of ignorance, and I 
believe it marked us as definitely Southern. It was, in fact, a con- 
dition of being Southern-born. In the South of those days there 
was a great deal that could be taken for granted. There were 
many questions that did not need to be asked, and some of these 
were large metaphysical questions. 

Later on when Allen Tate, like the rest of us, found that the 
metaphysical question would, after all, have to be argued, he 


*The complete text of the passage (The Fugitive, Vol. I, No. 1, April, 1922) is as 
follows: “Official exception having been taken by the sovereign people to the mint 
julep, a literary phase known rather euphemistically as Southern literature has ex- 
pired, like any other stream whose source is stopped up. The demise was not un- 
timely; among other advantages, THE FUGITIVE is enabled to come to birth in 
Nashville, Tennessee, under a star not entirely unsympathetic. THE FUGITIVE 
flees from nothing faster than from the high caste Brahmins of the Old South. With- 
out raising the question of whether the blood in the veins of its editors runs red, they 
at any rate are not advertising it as blue; indeed, as to pedigree, they cheerfully invite 
the most unfavorable inference from the circumstances of their anonymity.” 
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dramatized our former state of innocence (or was it maturity? ) 
in his poem, “To the Lacedemonians,” in which an old Con- 
federate veteran is represented as speaking to his imaginary com- 
rades: 


I was a boy, I never knew cessation 

Of the bright course of blood along the vein; 
Moved, an old dog by me, to field and stream 
In the speaking ease of the fall rain; 

When I was a boy the light on the hills 

Was there because I could see it, not because 
Some special gift of God had put it there." 


And in Tate’s “Causerie,” written during the later stages of 
our Fugitive experience, I find this passage: 


What is this conversation, now secular, 

A speech not mine yet speaking for me in 
The heaving jelly of my tribal air? 

It rises in the throat, it climbs the tongue, 
It perches there for secret tutelage 

And gets it, of inscrutable instruction— 
Which is a puzzle like eles light 
That has no visible source. 


One of our attachments was to an institution. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, though boastful about its modernity, was then like an 
Oxford college in its relaxed and casual indifference to what 
young men like us might be doing with our time. The other 
attachment was to the city, Nashville, superficially one of the 
least inviting of Southern cities; yet in its jumble of old and new 
tendencies that both attracted and revolted, it somehow bound 
us to it. 


I do not know which one of these attachments was the more 
important. I do know that it was possible then for a young 


“Poems, 1922-1047, p. 15. 
STbid., p. 81. 
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Southern poet to pass from university to city, from city to uni- 
versity, without any great sense of shock. Both were describable 
as “home.” Both were, indistinguishably, provinces of an alma 
mater that might be found at one hour in a class-room where 
Dean Herbert Cushing Tolman was expounding Sophocles’ 
Bers qutever tugavvov; or where John Crowe Ransom was ana- 
lyzing the controlled irregularities of meter in a poem by Thomas 
Hardy; and at some other hour, very likely near midnight, in 
the pleasant James Frank home far out on Whitland Avenue, 
where Allen Tate might be arguing that the form did indeed 
“require the myth” in his newly composed “Horatian Epode to 
the Duchess of Malfi,” and that the form was, furthermore, a 
true epode, not just a loose assemblage of verses as some of the 
Fugitives present, stiffly clutching their typed carbons of his 
poem, stoutly averred it to be. 


Perhaps I interpret the group experience too much in terms of 
my own experience. Yet memory tells me that for us in these 
first years the pursuit of poetry as an art was the conclusion of 
the whole matter of living, learning, and being. It subsumed 
everything, but it was also as natural and reasonable an act as 
conversation on the front porch. We dropped into the cousin- 
ship of poetry as unhesitatingly as—in those times of unabridged 
hospitality—one dropped into the house of kinsman or friend, 
without invitation or prearrangement. It was as if we had been 
cousins all the time, or had had good report of one another 
through some aunt, uncle, or grandparent. 

This metaphor, like other metaphors of Fugitive poetry, does 
not propose to explain anything. It states or represents some- 
thing that cannot be explained in terms of fact. I do not think 
the literary historian can ever explain, by piecing together bits of 
fact and theorizing from cause to effect, just how this particular 
group of young men happened to become a group of poets in 
Nashville, Tennessee. But any Southerner that has not lost his 
grip on the continuity of his tradition can imagine through the 
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metaphor what our cousinship was like. Yet the metaphor must 
have some correspondence with solid reality and not be merely 
fantastic. Else what becomes of “the world’s body”? That phrase 
is John Ransom’s. He came to it later on in another outreaching 
of metaphor. But always he was, as he politely declared at many 
a Fugitive meeting, “literal-minded”—a term he used just before 
rending to bits, with calm, analytical pincers, some too airy fancy 
that one of us had bounced into in a mere fit of rhyme. 

I will give some of the solid reality, or world’s body, of the 
metaphor. I do it in about the same terms your mother or a 
beloved aunt would use if you asked her just why those six or 
eight people out of all the people in the country happened to drop 
in unexpectedly and get invited to dinner. 

Like all such Southern accounts, my account begins with kin- 
folks and place associaticns. It was this way. My Uncle Wallace 
Wells, who was my mother’s youngest brother and was just ten 
years older than I, was a senior in Branham and Hughes Prepa-. 
ratory School when I entered as a freshman. On graduation, my 
uncle entered Vanderbilt University—and, incidentally, played 
center on one of Dan McGugin’s football teams. So, when I 
graduated, I naturally entered Vanderbilt University—in 1909, 
on a $100 loan and a little odd cash. That was not enough 
money, though it was eked out by further loans and more odd 
cash. I barely held out through the freshman year at Vanderbilt, 
then withdrew to teach school for four years. When I returned 
in the autumn of 1914, I found myself studying Shakespeare 
under John Crowe Ransom. 

John Ransom had graduated in 1909 from Vanderbilt and had 
finished at Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar. The latter distinction, 
in those years, gave singular eminence. But John Ransom was 
born at Pulaski, Tennessee, just a few miles from where I was 
born, and my father, who was a teacher, knew John Ransom’s 
father, who was a Methodist preacher. Ransom’s sister, Ellene, 
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was in classes with me at Vanderbilt, and I soon came to know 
the whole Ransom family. 


Among my Vanderbilt classmates were Alec B. Stevenson, 
William Yandell Elliott, and Stanley Johnson, all of whom 
studied under Ransom and under Walter Clyde Curry of South 
Carolina, then a young instructor, and Dr. Edwin Mims, an 
Arkansas man, lately come from Trinity College, North Carolina, 
to be the new head of the Vanderbilt English department. Alec 
Stevenson’s father was a professor in the Vanderbilt School of 
Religion, William Elliott and Stanley Johnson belonged na- 
tively to Nashville and Middle Tennessee. 

The two young instructors, Ransom and Curry, took a good 
deal of genial personal interest in Stevenson, Elliott, Johnson, 
and myself. We were in fact not many years their juniors. A 
literary association grew up that antedated by some years the 
origin of the Fugitive group proper. Perhaps it was at first more 
of an intellectual association than a literary association, for what 
we undergraduates did of writing in those years was juvenile and 
collegiate. Only Ransom, at that time, was beginning to write— 
and after a while began fitfully to publish—poetry that was serious 
and mature. It was the intellectual association that counted most, 
and the extra-curricular part counted as heavily as the curricular, 
if not more so. It would never have occurred to any of us that 
the higher learning could be obtained owly through the instruction 
af a specialist in a regularly accredited course. Under Dr, Edwin 
Mims, to be sure, the English department had suddenly become a 
lively competitor with the classical studies that had been the staple 
of our formal education. For me there was excitement in Dr. 
Mims’s courses, partly from the stunning revelation that English 
and American literature offered subjects to study, not just books to 
read. Long before coming to Vanderbilt, I had read all of Cooper, 
Scott, Poe, and other worthies that I could lay hands on, and my 
father was always quoting his long favorite passages from “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal” or the famous first sentence of Johnson’s 
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Rasselas. But somehow I had never dreamed that one studied 
Poe, or Lowell, or Johnson at college! When I reported this 
great discovery to my father, he only smiled indulgently, and 
said nothing. 


But it was my friend Alec Stevenson who first led me to Joseph 
Conrad’s novels, not any professor of modern fiction. It was red- 
headed Curtis T. Everett of Kentucky, another student friend, 
who introduced me to Dostoieffski; and much earlier, in 1909 and 
1910, it was Ben and Varnell Tate, the older brothers of Allen 
Tate, who gave me the free run of the personal library that they 
had installed in sectional bookcases in their room in Kissam Hall. 
With special vividness I recall their de luxe edition of the com- 
plete works of Guy de Maupassant—in translation. I read that 
set through, volume by volume. Walter Clyde Curry was my 
instructor in Chaucer, but from him I got, on the side, out of his 
own library, an informal reading course in modern European 
drama—lIbsen, Strindberg, Rostand, Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
and the like. 

In the city, however, was something quite different, and in the 
long run very important to us all. Through Stanley Johnson I 
came to know the Jewish mystic and writer, Sidney Hirsch. At 
the Hirsch apartment on Twentieth Avenue, two blocks from the 
campus, we somehow began to gather, afternoons and evenings, 
for long discussions. These ranged through poetry to philosophy, 
but became predominantly philosophical whenever in those years 
Ransom, Elliott, and Johnson led the conversation into some 
logical dispute, as it seemed to me they too often did. Like 
Stephen Dedalus in Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist 1 felt myself 
destined to be but a shy guest at the feast of the world’s great 
culture if the banquet were to consist of the categories of Kant 
and the heresies of Hegel. I was not much past twenty-one, and 
in philosophy had not progressed beyond a brain-battering se- 
mester’s acquaintance with Jevons’ textbook of logic. I could 
reel off the medieval Latin of the mnemonic rhyme and perhaps 
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could identify a simple Zarbara syllogism if compelled to it, for 
Dr. Herbert Sanborn, our professor of philosophy, was stern 
about all that. 


One could not but be awed and obedient when Dr. Sanborn 
strode vigorously to his desk, cloaked in all the Olympian majesty 
of Leipzig and Heidelberg, and, without a book or note before 
him, delivered a perfectly ordered lecture, freely sprinkled with 
quotations from the original Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, German, 
French, or Italian, which of course he would not insult us by 
translating. Yet still I did not have the least idea about schools 
of philosophy or such philosophical terms as epistemology or 
ontology, and I knew nothing of Plato’s theories, even though, 
like others, I had wrestled my way through the Apology and 
parts of the Crito and Phaedo in the original’ Greek, as was re- 
quired of any prospective B. A. So I was but a listener when 
these discussions were under way. About the only memory of 
them I retain is of how stubbornly and constantly my friend 
Stanley Johnson engaged Ransom and Elliott in metaphysical 
combat, and how sternly he refused to give ground. 

But they in turn fell silent and became listeners when—as al- 
ways happened—Sidney Hirsch picked out some word—most 
likely a proper name like Odysseus or Hamlet or Parsifal, or 
some common word like fool or fugitive—and then, turning from 
dictionary to dictionary in various languages, proceeded to unroll 
a chain of veiled meanings that could be understood only through 
the system of etymologies to which he had the key. This, he 
assured us, was the wisdom of the ages—a palimpsest underlying 
all great poetry, all great art, all religion, in all eras, in all 
lands. All true poets possessed this wisdom intuitively, he told 
us, solemnly, repeatedly. Furthermore he proved it later on, 
when we began to forsake philosophy for poetry, by’pointing out 
that some image that had crept into our verses, no matter what we 
intended it to mean, revealed exactly the kind of mystic symbo- 
lism he had traced from the Ramayana to Homer to Sophocles to 
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Dante to Shakespeare to William Blake. Probably no group of 
poets ever before received just this kind of assurance. 

Reluctant we might be to accept Sidney Hirsch’s etymologies, 
which took liberties with Grimm’s law and walked over philology 
on high stilts. But his constant probing into mythologies and 
religions brought results that astounded some of us, even when 
we argued against him. Most of all, his declaration of the high 
eminence of poetry somehow elevated into an almost priestly rite 
the consideration of the most juvenile and humble of our verses. 
How had he won this curious secret knowledge? We did not 
know. He never told us. Disdaining formal schooling, he had 
roamed the world, it was said. In France he had frequented the 
studio of Rodin. He knew actors, singers, artists. His one-act 
play, “The Passion Play of Washington Square,” was on one of 
the vaudeville circuits. I remember seeing it in Nashville. For 
Nashville he had composed a Greek pageant in verse, The Fire 
Regained. Miraculously, he had enlisted the combined artistic 
and educational resources of Nashville to stage it, in the open air, 
in front of the replica of the Parthenon. He was a Rosicrucian? 
He was a Cabbalist? He was?—we knew not what! But that did 
not seem to matter in 1914 or 1915 or 1916 when we could sit on 
the Hirsch balcony overlooking the campus and the roofs of 
West End—and endlessly converse. 

Through Stanley Johnson, too, and Sidney Hirsch’s sister 
Goldie Hirsch, I came into the company of other Nashvillians, 
especially a group of Southernized Jews and art-minded Gentiles 
that Stanley frequented. There were informal musical evenings 
when one found in some friendly house a little orchestra of flute, 
violins, and piano. There were visits to the Deutscher Verein, 
then flourishing, that brought together faculty members and stu- 
dents of both Vanderbilt University and Peabody College. Or 
there might be a private musical session in William Elliott’s home 
with Bill soloing in bass while I ventured a fumbling accompani- 
ment at the piano, Or it might be a holiday expedition up the 
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Cumberland River on Horace Beall’s little steamboat, for a 
literary al fresco affair among the oak-trees—with Carrie Rich, 
Goldie Hirsch, and Willa Tatom (later Mrs. Stanley Johnson) 
sure to be in the party. Or there were nights at the Vendome 
Theatre—to see The Merry Widow, or something from Victor 
Herbert, or Kennedy’s The Servant in the House, or Forbes 
Robertson in Hamlet, or even Geraldine Farrar in Madame But- 
terfly—and afterwards the long walk back to Vanderbilt campus 
where Halley’s Comet, one of those years, was blazing across the 
sky above Kissam Hall. It was not exactly Bohemian; nor was 
it anything like a Parisian salon; but it was not academic, either. 
One day of days I remember well. My teacher, John Ransom, 
beckoned me aside and led me to a shady spot on the campus 
near the streetcar stop called “Vanderbilt Stile’—though the stile 
had long since yielded to an open entrance. Ransom drew a sheet 
of paper from his pocket. Almost blushingly, he announced that 
he had written a poem, It was his very first, he said. He wanted 
to read it to me. He read it, and I listened—admiringly, you 
may be sure. The title of the poem was “Sunset.” But in that 
moment, I suppose, was the actual dawn of the “Fugitive move- 
ment.” 
. When the United States entered the war against Germany, we 
were all scattered. But for a while in the summer of 1918 Ran- 
som and I were candidates for a reserve commission at the First 
Officers Training Camp, Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. Now in 
campaign hats and khaki, we sat in a grove of pines on the battle- 
field of Chickamauga, at the foot of Snodgrass Hill. Again Ran- 
som drew a manuscript from his pocket. This time it was a large 
sheaf of poems. Under the pines he read me parts of what was 
published in 1919 as Poems about God, by Lieutenant John 
Crowe Ransom. I carried with me to France, and back again, 
typed copies of some of the poems Ransom had read to me—still 
admiring, but puzzled, wondering much. I could write nothing 
of that kind. The meaning of Ransom’s poems came to me dim 
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and distorted like shapes glimpsed at the bottom of a Tennessee 
creek—clear yet wavering, most incalculably shaken just at the 
point of perception. When I read these poems in France, by 
candlelight in some peasant’s house in the Cote d’Or or Yonne, 
or some ruined village near the Western Front, they still blurred 
my exploring, eager eyes, even though at that distance I could 
more gratefully recognize in them the Tennessee country I had 
left. I was not only a long way off from writing poetry. I did 
not even know how to read poetry—if this was poetry, and surely 
it must be, 

Then suddenly in 1920, as if the Muse herself had arranged 
our lives, we were all back at Vanderbilt again, teachers and stu- 
dents once more, the same group, with notable additions. The 
very first of these was Allen Tate, in whom, much as if we had 
met “Cousin Poe” on some campus walk, we instantly knew the 
poet.” Of course Dr. Edwin Mims assisted the Muse by giving 
Stanley Johnson and myself appointments as instructors while we 
pursued graduate studies in English. A little to my surprise, I 
found that Ransom was discontented with the poems I had car- 
ried around in manuscript and now could read in print. He had 
taken a new turn and was writing sonnets—mostly in the Shake- 
spearean form. In fact he and Curry had been engaged in a kind 
of sonnet flyting—firing strings of sonnets back and forth at one 
another in typescript. Ransom was apparently in the lead with 
what almost amounted to a sonnet sequence, Later, I believe, 
Ransom, still discontented, destroyed these numerous sonnets. 
I saw no more of them after a while, except the one or two that 
appear, remodelled, in his Chills and Fever. 

The newcomers drawn into our cousinship of poetry were not, 
in a Southern sense, exactly strangers. Allen Tate was, after all, 
the young brother of Ben and Varnell Tate, whom I had known 
in 1909-10. I first knew Robert Penn Warren when he turned 
up in an English class I was teaching—a freckled, angular, gawky 


°Cf, “Our Cousin, Mr. Poe,” in Tate’s The Forlorn Demon. 
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boy, yet a prodigy whom at birth the Muse had apparently vested 
with a complete literary equipment. Warren’s home was Guth- 
rie, Kentucky, across the Tennessee line near the “black tobacco” 
country of Robertson County, where I first taught school and 
heard the story of the Bell Witch. Merrill Moore was the son 
of John Trotwood Moore, the Tennessee writer, whom we all 
knew—as we also knew his mother, his grandmother, and his 
twin sisters Mary Daniel and Helen. Jesse Wills was the cousin 
of Ridley Wills, whom I had known as a fraternity brother—it 
was a West Tennessee family. Tate, Warren, Moore, and Wills 
were all Vanderbilt undergraduates. 

Here my long-drawn-out metaphor reaches its period at last. 
Eligibility for membership in the group—as yet unnamed—did 
not of course depend upon family connection, place of birth, fra- 
ternity affiliation, or registration in Vanderbilt. The only quali- 
fication was ability to write poetry. Campus acquaintance, in or 
out of class, made it easy to discover that ability. But the ques- 
tion might be asked: Why did a Fugitive group arise on the Van- 
derbilt campus in Nashville, Tennessee, and nowhere else? The 
answer must be speculative. The fact is that no similar group 
appeared anywhere in the North or West, even though at this 
time the poetry we call “modern” was reaching the height of its 
prestige and all the leading American figures—Frost, Robinson, 
Millay, Sandburg, Amy Lowell—were Northerners or Mid- 
westerners. I will venture an hypothesis on which an answer 
might be based. Suppose that Ransom had been a Californian, 
Tate a native of Iowa, Warren of Kansas, Davidson of Maine, 
Hirsch of New York, and so on; and suppose that we had some- 
how assembled at Nashville, through scholarship aid or the mag- 
netic attraction of Dan McGugin’s football teams. Would this 
Fugitive group then have appeared, even if we had had exactly 
the same degree of literary interest and ability? I cannot imagine 
such a phenomenon. There would have been individual poets, no 
doubt, and they might have known each other, even casually 
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worked together, but there would not have been a “group” in 
any cohesive sense, much less this particular “Fugitive group.” 

Then if you ask me why, of all places, at Nashville, and why 
not at Charleston, Charlottesville, Atlanta, Macon, Athens, New 
Orleans, I can say only that I can see no good reason why not if, 
granting ability and interest, the poets of such Southern centres 
had applied themselves to the art of poetry as exclusively as we 
did for a long while at Nashville. That the other Southern 
poets of this period did not practice this serious, exclusive de- 
votion to their art seems clear from the record. Either they were 
caught up in the superficial excitement that attended the “New 
Poetry” and practiced facile imitation of its merely rhetorical 
features without asking themselves any very hard critical ques- 
tions or submitting to the discipline of high art; or else they were 
in equally uncritical revolt against modernism and were imi- 
tating the rhetoric of nineteenth century poetry without any ques- 
tion as to its artistic premises. Thus, whether rebels or reaction- 
aries, they slid into a false kind of self-consciousness that put 
them into a wrong relation both to their present and their past, 
and so lost the inherited advantages that, as Southern poets, they 
should have enjoyed. They were also unable to utilize effectively 
for the purposes of high art the advantages offered them through 
the various poetry societies and little magazines that were striv- 
ing to provide an audience for poetry. 


By the autumn of 1921 our group was meeting regularly, once 
more with Sidney Hirsch, but since Sidney—whom we now began 
to call Dr. Hirsch—was living with his brother-in-law, James M. 
Frank, our assembly-place was the Frank home on Whitland 
Avenue. That meant a street-car ride, before and after meetings; 
we were still years away from automobile ownership. Generally 
we met once a week, on Saturday evenings. There was no for- 
mal organization. Each brought to the meeting whatever new 
poems he had composed during the days preceding, always pro- 
viding typed copies for the circle. Each in turn read his poem 
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or poems. Then all took part in a relentless critical discussion. 
Within less than a year there was a good-sized accumulation of 
manuscripts, and we readily agreed with Hirsch’s suggestion that 
we publish a magazine of poetry. It seemed highly appropriate 
to adopt Alec Stevenson’s proposal that we name the magazine 
The Fugitive. The name was to us by that time a familiar 
symbol, expounded to us in its many transformations by Sidney 
Hirsch, and it had other attractive features. We did not realize 
how difficult it would be, later on, to explain the choice of name, 
or what satirical interpretations it might invite. At first we se- 
lected poems for publication by ballot of the group, and avoided 
designation of an editor The first number came forth in April, 
1922. In that issue and the following June issue. we appeared 
under pen-names. 


I do not propose to go into the history of the magazine itself. 
I am here concerned with what principally emerged from our 
experience of strictly meditating the Muse—that is, rather 
steadily composing poems to be read in our close-knit group— 
composing them in a spirit of friendly emulation, week by week, 
often in great and joyous excitement, but sometimes, too, with 
more determination than fervor; then submitting the new cre- 
ations to run the gantlet of criticism and argument, inside the 
Fugitive meeting itself or in more intimate and persona! collo- 
quies between individuals. 

Looking back from a distance of thirty-five years I can see how 
tentative and experimental much of our poetry. was in those 
Fugitive days. All of us except Ransom were veritable ap- 
prentices to the art. From the very first number to the last, 
much of Ransom’s best poetry appeared in The Fugitive. The 
same could not be said for some of the rest of us, We were 
young men, striking out a little wildly. Ransom was five years 
older than I, and eleven years older than Tate. His performance 
was authoritative, and so was his criticism. It was natural that 


"This is according to my personal recollection. We kept no “Minutes.” 
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some of the prominent public notices we received should single 
out Ransom, the already mature and published writer, as the 
leader of a. coterie in which the rest seemed in greater or less 
degree satellites. It would be more correct to say that Ransom, 
the most advanced, was the first to choose his orbit; then others, 
one by one, found theirs, exerting great mutual attraction upon 
one another, with perhaps some repulsion here and there. An 
early poem of Ransom’s bears upon this general matter. It ap- 
peared as the first poem in the first issue of The Fugitive: 


EGO’ 
By John Crowe Ransom 


You have heard something muttered in my scorn: 
“A little learning addleth this man’s wit, 

He crieth on our dogmas Counterfeit! 

And no man’s bubble ’scapeth his sharp thorn; 


“Nor he respecteth duly our tall steeple, 

But in his pride turning from book to book 
Heareth our noise and hardly offereth look, 
Nor liveth neighborly with these the people.” 


With reason, friends, I am complained upon, 
Who am a headstrong man, sentenced from birth 
To love unusual gods beyond all earth 

And the easy gospels bruited hither and yon. 


So I bring hurt upon my own sweet kin, 

And on my scholars, the young simple snails, 
Treading their tumuli to holy grails: 

I make reproach, and then these griefs begin. 


For no man loves to seem so small of grace, 
And I could wish me too born dull, born blind, 
If I-might not estrange my gentle kind, 

Nor brag, nor run a solitary race. 


"The title and text are as first published in The Fugitive. In 1924 Ransom in- 
cluded the poem in his Chills and Fever under the new title, “Plea in Mitigation.” 
He omitted the next :to the last stanza and made other small. changes. 
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Friends, come acquit me of that stain of pride: 
Much has been spoken solemnly together, 

And you have heard my heart; so answer whether 
I am so proud a Fool, and godless beside. 


Sages and friends, too often have you seen us 
Deep in the midnight conclave as we used; 
For my part, reverently were you perused; 
No rank or primacy being hatched between us; 


For my part, much beholden to you all, 

Giving a little and receiving more; 

Learning had stuffed this head with but lean lore 
Betwixt the front bone and the occipital; 


Anatomy, that doled these dubious features, 
Had housed within me, close to my breastbone, 
My Demon, always clamoring Up, Begone, 
Pursue your gods faster than most of creatures; 


So I take not the vomit where they do, 
Comporting downwards to the general breed; 

I have run further, matching your heat and speed, 
And tracked the Wary Fugitive with you; 


And if an alien miserably at feud 

With those my generation, I have reason 
To think to salve the fester of my treason; 
A seven of friends exceeds much multitude. 


There is no other poem that tells, as this one does, how close 
we were in affection and, as poets, how we felt ourselves suspect 
by the world because we were poets. But as to the paths, or or- 
bits, that we followed, these were alike in some of their co-ordi- 
nates, however different in other respects. This is the way in 
which I would plot likenesses or agreements. 

First, we gave strict attention, from the beginning, to the form 
of poetry. The very nature of our meetings facilitated and in- 
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tensified such attention, and probably influenced Fugitive habits 
of composition, Every poem was read aloud by the poet himself, 
while the members of the group had before them typed copies 
of the poem. The reading aloud might be followed by a mur- 
mur of compliments, but often enough there was a period of 
ruminative silence before anyone said a word. Then discussion 
began, and it was likely to be ruthless in its exposure of any 
technical weakness as to rhyme, meter, imagery, metaphor, and 
was often minute in analysis of details. Praise for good per- 
formance was rarely lacking, though some excellent poems might 
find the group sharply divided in judgment. But even the best 
poems might exhibit some imperfection in the first draft. It was 
understood that our examination would be skeptical. A poem had 
to prove its strength, if possible its perfection, in all its parts. 
The better the poem, the greater the need for a perfect finish. 
Any inequality in technical performance was sure to be detected. 
It was not enough for a poem to be impressive in a general way. 
Poems that were merely pleasant, or conventional, or mediocre 
did not attract much comment. But this regular procedure 
hardly ever could be strictly applied to the work of Merrill 
Moore, who was likely to appear at a meeting with anywhere 
from six to twenty poems, and if one was criticized, he rarely 
stopped to argue, but blithely and amiably went on to the next. 


This process of intensive criticism characteristic of the Fugi- 
tive meetings carried over into private conversation between 
meetings when we could discuss our poems more informally. It 
was still more highly developed in the correspondence and ex- 
change of manuscripts that went on when this or that member 
was absent from Nashville. I venture to say that this latter type 
of criticism was the most beneficial, because it allowed deliber- 
ration, The most helpful criticism I ever recetved—and the 
sternest—was from Allen Tate, in the marginal notations on 
manuscripts that I sent him and in the very frank letters that 
always came with the return of a manuscript. Meanwhile, too, 
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some of us were students in Ransom’s advanced writing course, 
in which he developed a similar type of commentary, scrutinized 
selected poems of past and present, and went heavily into theories 
of prosody. 

In its cumulative effect this severe discipline made us self- 
conscious craftsmen, abhorring looseness of expression, perfectly 
aware that a somewhat cold-blooded process of revision, after 
the first ardor of creation had subsided, would do no harm to art. 
It also led to what we sometimes called a “packed” line. The 
poet, anxious to fortify his verse against criticism, strove to weed 
out anything “loose.” This “tightening-up” might produce a 
poetry far less fluent and easy than was the current fashion. But 
the: tendency could become a vice, and perhaps in some instances 
it did. 

I am not prepared to say whether or not, as Southerners, the 
Fugitives showed a preference for the traditional forms of poetry 
because they belonged to a society that, out of ancient habit, 
cherished the formal element in its Gisidatnental relationships. 
At any rate we were early concerned with the problem of what 
concessions should be made to experimentalism in the arts. Would 
we, for example, admit “free verse” as a valid form? How far 
could rhyme and meter be dispensed with, or, if not dispensed 
with, distorted? What innovations of dictn and meter could be 
allowed? What license as to language? 


We seemed to hold that the great tradition of poetry from 
Homer on down clearly established the formal element. as in- 
dispensable. The poet sacrificed it at his peril in favor of any 
relatively formless improvisation. But, like some other mod- 
erns—though not for the same reasons necessarily—we could not 
grant that Tennyson and Browning, or nineteenth century poetry 
in general, offered very sound Syariples of the application of the 
formal element of poetry. We turned back to Shakespeare and 
Milton, but not, in these early years, to Donne and the meta- 
physical poets. Among the moderns we preferred such adapta- 
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tions of traditional form as could be found in Hardy and Yeats, 
with Tate insisting also on the great relevance of Baudelaire. 
Except for Tate, we were not as yet admirers of Eliot. Yet we 
were perfectly ready to concede some merit to modern experi- 
mentation—even to “free verse”—on two conditions: (1) the 
experiment must stand as severe a test as to form and technique as 
any other of the rhetorics of poetry; the mere novelty of ex- 
perimentalism allowed no immunity from such criticism; (2) 
mastery of traditional forms was a prerequisite to valid experi- 
mentalism; to deviate from traditional forms without first prac- 
ticing them was to ignore the total resources of the art and engage 
in irresponsible dilettantism, 


In the October, 1922, issue of The Fugitive John Crowe Ran- 
som wrote—partly by way of comment on Robert Graves’ dis- 
cussion of English poetry— 


Many genuine talents receive a genuine inspiration and 
then dissipate the energies that ought to go into creation in 
a blind agony abovt the form. . . . It would seem at least 
likely that the determinate mathematical regularities of 
meter which are imposed upon the words have as much to do 
with the total effect of a poem as, in a sister art, the de- 
terminate geometrical regularities of outline which are im- 
posed upon the stones have to do with the total effect of a 
work of architecture. 


But one cannot dogmatize here. The charming personality 
of Graves expresses itself without embarrassment in pro- 
sodical verse. But some of the most brilliant of contempo- 
rary minds have apparently been unable to do this. To us 
even who have every encouragement to be traditionalists, 
their work at some points seems so perfected that we would 
not wish it to be otherwise, their phrases so final as not to 
admit the suggestion of change. In illustration we want 
nothing better to cite than the Horatian Epode of Allen 
Tate’s which appears in these pages. We do not believe 
that these words could be altered without lowering the given 
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plane of sophistication, and that would only be to destroy 
one beauty on the lean prospect of getting another one. 


And I, too, would want nothing better to cite than this poem 
of Allen Tate’s. It brought about a very hot and prolonged dis- 
cussion in the Fugitive circle. It will still bear up under close 
inspection. 


HORATIAN EPODE TO THE DUCHESS OF MALFT’ 
By Allen Tate 


The stage is about to be swept of corpses. 

You have no more chance than an infusorian 

Lodged in a hollow molar of an eohippus. 

Come, now, no prattle of remergence with the avtws sv, 


As (the form requires the myth) 

A Greek girl stood once in the prytaneum 

Of Carneades, hearing mouthings of Probability, 
Then mindful of love dashed her brain on a megalith 


So you, O nameless Duchess who die young, 
Meet death somewhat lovingly 

And I am filled with a pity of beholding skulls. 
There was no pride like yours. 


Now considerations of the void coming after 
Not changed by the “strict gesture” of your death 
Split the straight line of pessimism 

Into two infinities. 


It is moot whether there be divinities 

As I finish this play by Webster: 

The street-cars are still running, however, 

And the catharsis fades in the warm water of a yawn. 


The “Horatian Epode” may still arouse debate. But here, 
°The Fugitive, Vol. 1, No. 3 (October, 1922). 
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certainly, in 1922 was no waste of creation in a “blind agony 
about the form.” Young Allen Tate (then 23 years old) knew 
his Horace in the Latin and his Pindar in the Greek. He was 
already skilled in prosody. The intended irregularities of his 
“Horatian Epode” had old precedent and new application. When 
he wrote the last two lines— 


The street-cars are still running, however, 
And the catharsis fades in the warm water of a yawn 


he was, he could argue, no more impudent than Horace had been 
in various odes or epodes. His experiment was no accident; and 
though, like much other Fugitive verse of this period, it could 
be taken as an exercise, it nevertheless had in it an underlying 
conviction about the nature of reality. 


But what is the nature of reality, and how does the underlying 
conviction of the poet take hold of it if it is to be expressed in 
the literary forms used by poets? Perhaps our poems were ‘often 
experiments or exercises, but even an exercise in poetry insists on 
having a subject, and conviction about reality filters in if the poet 
is at all serious. The cnly alternative is to have no conviction, 
and then the poem proposes to be neutral and noncommittal, as 
is the way of “Pure Poetry.” Pure Poetry is, presumably, a 
poetry that has no intellectual cr moral content, like the Imagist 
poetry. It. intends—in Archibald MacLeish’s phrase—not to 
“mean” but to “be.” By and large we rejected this false anti- 
thesis. The poem must both “mean” and “be.” Of our mem- 
bership, Merrill Moore alone came near to writing anything like 
Pure Poetry. And Moore, then a medical student and ulti- 
mately a distinguished psychiatrist, was the only scientist among 
us. Science is officially noncommittal as to moral issues; it stays 
aloof from, or rejects altogether, philosophy and religion. Possi- 
bly the poetry of Merrill Moore has more moral and intellectual 
or even political implication than he would have been willing to 
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concede. He could hardly have escaped altogether the contagion 
of thoughtfulness that pervaded the group. 


Yet in general Moore’s poems tended to be mere observations 
of the phenomenal aspects of life, unaccompanied by judgments, 
and very early they took the form of libertine sonnets, written in 
what seemed like marvelous improvisation. Moore’s fertility in 
the composition of such sonnets is unprecedented in the history of 
poetry, and I am sure will remain a unique accomplishment. If 
poetry is but a noncommittal observation of phenomena, there 
is never any point at which the poet can focus and linger. One 
point is as good as another, and there are an infinite number of 
points. Then it is not after all surprising that Merrill Moore, 
a poet-scientist with a very quick eye and pen, should have com- 
posed upwards of 50,000 sonnets during his life-time—an all- 
time record, In 1938 he published one thousand of them in.a 
single volume.” 

Almost any of these sonnets will be as good an example of 
Pure Poetry, or poetry in the abstract, as our era can offer. “The 
‘Noise That Time Makes” is a representative specimen. I quote 
it because it can be taken to mark the stage at which Moore, after 
a little temporizing in other directions, took off decisively in the 
pure linear progression that would make him the world’s champ- 
ion sonnet writer. 


THE NOISE THAT TIME MAKES" 
By Merrill Moore 


The noise that Time makes in passing by 
Is very slight but even you can hear it 
Having not necessarily to be near it, 
Needing only the slightest will to try! 


°M: One Thousand Autobiographical Sonnets. 1 might add that Jesse Stuart, who 
was a student at Vanderbilt in 1931-32, seems to be Moore’s nearest competitor in 
sonnet writing. Stuart’s Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow (1934) contains 703 poems 
in sonnet form. 


"The Fugitive, Vol. IV, No. 4 (December, 1925). 
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Hold the receiver of a telephone 

To your ear when no one is talking on the line 
And what may at first sound to you like the whine 
Of wind over distant wires is Time’s own 
Garments brushing against a windy cloud. 


That same noise again but not so well 
Can be heard by taking a large cockle shell 
From the sand and holding it against your head; 


Then you can hear Time’s footsteps as they pass 
Over the earth brushing the eternal grass. 


But for the other Fugitives no such course as Moore’s was 
possible. “The form requires the myth,” Allen Tate wrote in 
his “Horatian Epode,” casually enough it seemed, perhaps with 
an ironic bow to the classic tradition, That was in 1922. Two 
years later, in the April, 1924, issue of The Fugitive, Tate was 
defending the studied “casualness” of the poetry that he favored 
—a poetry represented, he said, by Baudelaire and Hart Crane 
—and was attributing its irregular use of traditional forms to 
lack of belief in a dominant “myth.” “Poetry, the oracle, is 
gone,” he wrote. “Our time cleaves to no racial myth, its myth is 
the apotheosis of machinery.” 

Yet the practice of Tate and of other Fugitives except Moore 
reveals them as struggling to unite the form of their poetry with 
the myth that ought to belong to it: or, to use the sublime term, 
the religious concepts and symbols that alone can validate the 
merely literary concepts and symbols and establish them as poetry 
in a realm impregnable to the attack of skeptical science. In 
Ransom the line of endeavor is often toward a frank reanimation 
of Christian concepts and symbols, armored in the seemingly 
deprecatory irony used with marvelous success in “Necrological,” 
“Armageddon,” or “Somewhere Is Such a Kingdom.” Others, 
venturing eclectically, appropriate a myth with just the casualness 
recommended by Tate and treat it in a similarly detached, ironic 
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tone. Or else the endeavor is to take a thoroughly contemporary, 
even a commonplace, subject and sublimate it by giving it a myth- 
ologizing or quasi-mythological treatment. I found that if I used 
an oldfashioned dragon in some perfectly direct, romantic way 
as an image of great danger and evil, the poem did not “come 
off.” But if, using entirely contemporary language, I could think 
of a flapper of the nineteen-twenties as a reincarnation of a temple 
dancing girl of some remote century, the result might be such a 
poem as “Corymba.” I do not think well of that poem now,: 
but it was the first poem of mine, I believe, that won warm 
praise from Allen Tate. It conformed, I suppose, to the principle. 
that he set forth in his April, 1924, Fugitive article as to Baude- 
laire’s theory of correspondences: “that an idea out of one class 
of experience may be dressed up in the vocabulary of another.” 

Other sorts of Fugitive poetry—paralleling but not imitating 
Eliot’s Waste Land—inversely establish the primacy of myth 
through bitter and gloomy poems in which the absence of re- 
ligious belief is directly or indirectly deplored, as an element in 
a tragic situation. Correlatively, too, the easy consolations of 
science are scorned, and the inscrutability of nature and of man’s 
life in nature is affirmed. An early sonnet of Warren’s will 
illustrate: 


DAY: LAZARUS” 
By Robert Penn Warren 


Ever in the hot street one walks unseen 
Beside you as your heels clack on their way, 
Striding beside you, oracular and lean, 
Who has spoken not, but who will speak some day: 
“When the adder lurks beneath the shriveling fern 
And the obscene wheat rots in the bearded head, 
Then, in such month alone, I shall return, 
Bringing remembrance to you from the dead.” 

°The Fugitive, Vol. IV, No. 3 (September, 1925). 
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And then within the flesh will creep the bone 
Mortally cold, while you will wait forever 

In a shattered street for the viper, the bearded grain, 
Lost in a chasmed land of steel and stone 

To wander at noon in a chill daylight and never, 

Like Lazarus, be warmed in the sun again. 


But all the while, whatever the temporary concern of the poet, 
the main direction of the poetry follows the principle so casually 
uttered by Tate: that “the form requires the myth.” Or, in 
other terms, that the images and symbols, in fact the total 
economy of the poem, require the support of a tradition based 
upon a generally diffused belief. A skeptical poetry was a con- 
tradiction in terms—an impossibility, at best artificiality without 
art. And since a tradition could not flourish without a society to 
support it, the natural step was to remember that after all we 
were Southerners and that the South still possessed at least the 
remnants, maybe more than the remnants, of a traditional, be- 
lieving society. 

The period of experimentation ended as we drew nearer to 
this conviction.. The Dayton “anti-evolution” trial of 1925, with 
its jeering accompaniment of large-scale mockery directed against 
Tennessee and the South, broke in upon our literary concerns 
like a midnight alarm. It was not the sole cause of change, but 
from about that time Ransom, Tate, Warren, and I began to 
remember and haul up for consideration the assumptions that, as 
members of the Fugitive group, we had not much bothered to 
examine. They were, as it turned out, of the greatest relevance 
to poetry itself, but discussion of them in the closed and intimate 
circle of the Fugitive group was hardly appropriate. From that 
moment publication of The Fugitive ceased to be attractive, and 
in fact became a burden we did not wish to carry. The defense 
of poetry and with it.the “New Criticism” were in the making. 
The defense of the:South, for which we were to seek new friends 
and allies, lay only a few years ahead. 


